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APERQUS OF AN ADJUDICATOR 

By EDWARD E. HARPER 

IN looking back over a somewhat lengthy period of adjudicatory 
work in the celebrated singing county of Yorkshire, England 
(after long years of choral conducting), and later in the 
Canadian East and Far West, it seemed to me that some few words 
upon the experiences gained might interest other musicians, 
whether amateur or professional. When the task of adjudication 
is undertaken seriously, there are both trials and tribulations, 
joys and pleasures. For his own guidance, at least, it becomes 
necessary on the part of any adjudicator to crystallize his views 
(or cognise their crystallization subconsciously), and the following 
notes are offered and are to be understood from this approach. 
The world of music, in some of its aspects particularly, comes 
to look rather different under public auspices from what it does 
in the studio of an adept and his entourage. 

The Knowledge op Notes 

Seven names only are used in music, and, commencing any- 
where in the realm of tone, these occur alternately on lines and 
spaces. Amongst piano-players one finds quite a large number 
who embroider their performance with notes not found in the 
printed copy. This, on occasion, may be done artistically and 
pass muster, as related to the reduction of an orchestral score. 
In such cases harmonic agreement and correct melodic outline 
are found; but in the instances referred to both these qualities 
are wanting. An insufficient acquaintance with staff-notation 
seems the true explanation, accompanied, as it mostly is, with 
extreme carelessness of the aims of an item. Students, when 
asked to define precisely the actual staff-position of a low or 
high note, especially if they belong to this group, show diffidence 
and want of smartness, or actual inability. Asked, for instance, 
to define precisely and beyond question all the A's of the staff as 
related to the A's of the keyboard, they will give quite impossible 
answers. Now, as each one has a different real description, how 
can such nonconformity with fact produce anything but false 
results in performance? Practice of the eye and brain on this 
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point alone would secure advance both in correctness and in 
that pleasure which always follows the feeling of having done a 
thing correctly and well, that is, knowingly well. Tbe trouble 
with those who cannot through lack of practice do this, is, that they 
do not, as a rule, seem to perceive that they make any wrong notes. 
Tried out, this method will dispel both hesitancy in naming and 
faultiness in playing notes, wherever they are on the staves. In 
fact, good readers are just those students and amateurs whose 
performance emphasises their ability in these respects. They 
know the seven notes in the seven octaves by sight instantly: 
indeed, the staff-position leads their fingers at once and unhesitat- 
ingly to the keyboard-position. Good ability to define may, 
therefore, be considered worth working for, as it cannot fail to add 
value to output, private and public. More, if notes are sounded 
as played, the practice will tend to establish a sense of Absolute 
Pitch, and in time (with a sufficiently musical nature) complete 
Aural Perception. "Ear" is simply, when all is said and done, 
ability to define instantly (quicker than the eye sees) various note- 
pitches, whether in combination or singly. To leave piano-players, 
the fact has been brought roughly home to me many a time that 
singers, despite their having to learn fewer notes for the range 
of the voice they possess (unless of course they are practised key- 
board people, too), seldom prove themselves closely familiar 
even with those few. As a class, they are (or have been) by far the 
worse readers. Usually, choir and chorus singers are better readers 
than solo-singers, and unquestionably have a cleaner feeling for 
"parts" on the average. It ought to be the other way about, one 
would think; but I do not know the locality where it is so, and 
have never heard of one. No adjudicators I have ever met, 
disagree with my experience. Yet there surely is no need for 
this state of things. 

The Question op Intervals 

The leap a melody or part makes in its horizontal progress on 
the music-page, including any combination from a semitone to 
many semitones, is another particular of commanding interest. 
If the power of definition has been thoroughly developed (to 
the A-B-C stage of facility, say) ease in this respect will almost 
assuredly follow. It will indeed be practically in direct pro- 
portion to that development — in so far as correctness characterises 
it. One of the leading causes of false definition by the voice of the 
rise and fall in melodies appears to be the simple mathematical 
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relation of a second octave to a first. Everybody recognises that 
octave means eight, but how many singers go further (as they 
should do) and realise that two octaves do not make a sixteenth? 
The fact that the note called octave is both a completion of one 
series of eight notes forming a scale, and also the starting-point for 
a second series, so that the second octave is a fifteenth, does 
not come home to them. Leaps of a ninth, tenth, and so on, 
have consequently a wrong meaning for them, and there is no 
wonder if a first reading comes out badly. There is to be noticed 
also the fact that, if one note is on a line, its octave cannot but 
be in a space, and vice versa. Similarly, 3rds, 5ths, 7ths and 
9ths, to go no further, cannot but occur on lines where the base 
is a line, and on spaces where the base is a space. Correct appre- 
hension in these respects not only produces interval-correctness, 
but makes for correctness in the succeeding leap, which of course 
cannot possibly eventuate if attempted from a false new base. 

Good Reading 

But good reading will seldom be acquired with these two 
valuable acquisitions alone. They are simply initial to that eye- 
skill which enables a person to visualise ahead of performance. 
It is the double-action, so to speak, that every literary specialist 
such as a class-teacher or professor in a College or University must 
possess to secure finished presentation. That is, one must see 
what is coming, as well as do the thing nearest. No reading aloud 
acceptably in the home, for instance, is possible without this 
acquired faculty, and it is also its application to music that makes 
a really good music-reader. Perfection in it, as with the actor, 
senses beforehand requirements of special features of oratory as 
they follow in the natural course of performance, and takes exact 
care consequently of climacterics. In short, it comes to a plain 
equation : brain work first equals correctness. This is not surprising, 
if put into simple language, as a query. How can one do anything 
well, if one does not know actually what one is going to attempt? 
Yet so many expect to do well without knowing; yes, even with- 
out the trouble of learning. So few have I found who make a 
practice of it that I will mention one further magical aid: the 
study of items away from the keyboard, or without the voice, on 
the knee quietly: no sound whatever, but an endeavor to figure 
results mentally. For those who desire memorisation (and who 
does not, who has to face the public often?) this is the greatest aid 
of all; and singers in particular should emphasise its usefulness 
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by making themselves more conversant with accompaniments, 
for it is distressing to listen to a performance that in many respects 
is good, but irretrievably spoilt by non-cognizance of the accom- 
panimental complement, and the creation of distress for the 
accompanist when he has to skip a bar or more. Contrariwise, 
accompanists should never fail to get a grip on the solo-part, 
whether vocal or instrumental, as no performance can possibly 
become acceptable and artistic which does not combine unanimity 
with zeal of interpretation. The spirit-satisfaction that goes 
naturally with higher musicianship of this class is by no means 
to be despised: there is no mortal happiness, possibly, that sur- 
passes it, nor perhaps any that equals it. 



Acoustics 

With notes, intervals, speed, dynamics and nuances cared 
for, there yet remains the consideration of the auditorium. Some 
rooms possess certain qualities that others lack: fast items may 
come out well, slow ones drag, or the reverse. Despite ordinary 
directions in the music (as normally conceived) it will never pay 
the artist to neglect auditorium peculiarities. How can it? One 
cannot, either, imagine any composer objecting to clarity of 
presentation under such conditions, as against cloudiness and 
jumble of sounds. An audience will also appreciate attention 
in this matter, and "come again." 

Occasionally, an auditor might well reason that a performer 
seemed possessed of convictions that his musical selections were 
to be accepted as "feats of arms," — so many notes every second, 
whether they then mean anything or not. But surely no man 
or woman ever in reality sat down to the drudgery of penmanship 
for such a debased purpose? There must, at the least, have been 
some idea of a higher type regulating the conception, and it is that 
message to one's better nature which should rule the rendition, not 
pyrotechnics. A long experience has taught me that a message 
delivered with due regard for clarity of sound or speech (in song), 
void of all disfigurement, blur, or excessive dynamics unindicated, 
appeals most to an audience. It carries conviction, arouses 
appreciation, and more likely than not does the composer best 
justice. His message, thus delivered, is more likely to go from 
the performer's heart to that of the listener, and produce auto- 
matically, as it were, the impressions ruling its creation. The 
rendition of a simple song, under these impulses and attentions, 
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has been observed to have magical effects too often to need further 
remark. How much more so, then, when the message is of so 
gorgeous and complex a nature that musicians by profession are 
fully occupied during performance in equably connoting its sub- 
limities and majesty? There is one thing more, — the delivery of 
melodies and harmonies with varying strength of tone, such as 
characterizes the interpretation of every genius, either of instru- 
ment or voice. This quality is so little acquired in general that 
one cannot too strongly advocate more devoted attention to it. 
Only recently, I myself sat out a recital by one of our leading 
pianists that was pitiable from this standpoint, disappointing to 
the audience possibly as much, and (most of all) not elucidating 
so far as composers were concerned. And it was not because the 
performer could not vary his tone more: it was simply and solely 
that he did not. And many young people would go away that 
night with firm convictions that, because he played his chosen 
items as he did, that was the way for them to imitate. Think of 
the awkward position such rendition creates for a genuinely- 
devoted teacher. The responsibility of a public recitalist on this 
point is great, and I look back to the days of Rubinstein, com- 
parably, with regret that his example is forgotten already; and, 
with more regret still, to the days of the giant, Franz Liszt, who 
never neglected this outstanding feature all his life either as per- 
former or composer. Of singers, one may say broadly that no 
one of our great ones ever gained cosmopolitan renown who had 
not at least as many differing grades of power in tone as there 
are keys to sing in. One needs to press the point no further. 

The Use op the Brain 

Amongst the interesting things in life, to a musician, are 
those cases where untaught ability manifests itself spontaneously. 
A child, it may be for a few years, has been allowed to pick out 
tunes and thrum accompaniments to them on the house-piano. 
Or, on the contrary, never has done that, but has unconsciously 
assimilated quite a lot of melodies and their words, far beyond its 
school-grade as to education. Under the regime of modern 
"movies" there are hosts of quite little children who can be heard 
carolling tunes and words that are altogether beyond their ad- 
mitted powers of understanding. Some call this power a "gift," 
yet adults who have spent time in acquiring like facility would 
hardly agree to have their energy of application so accounted, 
because it would not be true. Why should we then say it of the 
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child? Is it not rather the other way — the same in the child as in 
the adult, viz., pure acquisition, and of a rare and skilful order, 
too? The little ones mentioned have of themselves begun an 
elaborate memorizing process without actually being aware 
of it. They have not only, let it be noticed, memorized things 
they have heard, but they have re-produced them more or. less 
correctly, — correctly so far as the example they imitate made 
impressions on them. The child at the piano has gone further 
even than those students considered in the opening of these 
notes: it has not only made a mental record of tunes and what 
it feels as something under the tune (on the piano), but it has 
associated sounds heard with keys on the instrument, elaborately 
(without knowing it) analysed the report its ears made to its 
brain, and adapted that evidence to the keyboard, going even on 
occasion so far as to grumble that the piano was out of tune in 
a certain place, and did not make the right note. The child with 
the adapted voice-results has done similarly without a keyboard, 
and the child who has begun playing the violin sometimes comes 
forward with proofs of parallel assimilation, — the ear taking 
messages to the brain, and reproducing them through the fingers 
on the fingerboard. Analysis in each case, not gift, because the 
songs, nine times out of ten, are new ones, not written when the 
kiddie was born. To give true answers to these manifestations, 
what are we to say or think? Do they not drive us back on the 
fact that it is the action of the brain that should be contemplated, 
without reference to a gift? And is it not important, especially 
from the teaching viewpoint, to attach value in that direction 
rather than in the other? Mostly, if a child is given to under- 
stand that its elders think its young endeavours are nothing 
out of the common, or a gift, it will begin to trade on that ad- 
mission or statement, and in course of time stop its efforts, think- 
ing it can do that kind of thing correctly and easily and naturally. 
In reality, of course, it cannot, and will soon develop inaccuracy 
and a false confidence; ultimately losing its acquired skill. This, 
I take it, has often happened with precocious children, peculiarly 
with those set forward for public performances; and that accounts 
for the blighted promise of a brilliant career. The fatal informa- 
tion for them has been that they "had the gift": their equally 
fatal deduction, that consequently they need not practise like 
those not so blessed. These latter, if similarly instructed, will 
argue to themselves that there is no use in close application for 
them because they are not gifted, and if it is desired that they 
practise nevertheless, will do so with an unthankful heart, to 
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say the least. I have met any number of both kinds in my life 
of forty years' teaching experience, and have always counselled 
both kinds in the exactly opposite direction, never (so far as I 
have noticed) with any but good results, the ungifted often 
proving the more-gifted in the long run. The energies of the 
former seem to become impoverished under the strain of years, 
and of the latter the opposite generally holds true. Where musical 
physique in the former runs equably with perseverance, we get 
a genius (maybe); in the latter, we get sometimes a genius also, 
but at any rate a conscientious, reliable performer who is seldom 
unacceptable on the concert-platform. In all cases of pronounced 
success it is brain to outcome that rules, and if that be the gift, 
well and good; but it is unwise to coach children, just as much 
as adults, on such destructively enervating lines. Work alone 
produces effects in nature, and the same is true of the human 
unit. "Man, help thyself!" is unquestionable advice. When one 
remembers how instantaneous the brain is in its action, nothing 
of this ought to surprise us, especially if, by any chance, we have 
had to do with the blind. They have no recourse but to memorize 
(and that through finger-sense) everything musical that they wish 
to perform, and many of them do this most admirably as well as 
correctly. Whatever artistic faculties they show, they evince a 
sureness of definition in direct attack on the keyboard that is 
admirable, and as a class they make fewer wrong notes in playing 
than persons with excellent sight. As brainwork, this result is 
again worth emphasising, for the blind expert is almost always 
good at extemporisation, evincing clearly to the unprejudiced 
that his method tends to produce an absolute ear, and facility 
in the use of music as a language. The blind, indeed, perform 
actually and alone through memorisation; and, if really expert, 
can amplify a reduced score with enough acceptance to remind 
one of orchestral fulness. Thus, often in less time than it takes 
a person with eyesight, they are ready to play correctly any piece 
they take up to learn. Those who wish to excel in pianism, 
therefore, cannot do better than remember that what finger-sense 
does for the blind, eye-work can do for them — away from their 
instrument. Singers can follow suit in learning by heart their 
words and accompaniments, and will sing all the better for it. 
I do not of necessity mean that they play them from memory, 
though that will do nothing but good, if it is a real brain-act; 
but I do mean that they learn them so as to know always where 
the accompanist is — by hearing his share of the composer's 
work. 
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Analytical Functions in Musicianship 

Extemporisation, when it is worthy of the name, signifies 
power to use all the scales, chords, oratorical emphases, melodic 
devices and part-conception which go to make up an item worth 
writing or listening to. It implies, on the part of the exponent, 
use of music as a language, and always, I think, goes with analytical 
power as applied to listening to performances and to reading music 
without performance, as one reads correspondence. There are 
people who express stern disbelief in the very idea that anybody 
is able to hear music through the eyes, but I have never known 
any of them who disbelieved in their power thoroughly to digest a 
love-letter without reading it aloud. What constitutes the difference 
in their minds between one act and the other I know not, but I 
suggest it to them to try and find out. Familiarity with music as 
a language enables anyone to tell what key is in use when music is 
performed, every note sounded, and even those not sounded that 
ought to be, and to judge of tune, time, tone, and all the other 
accessories, with music that is not previously known as with familiar 
music. There is no avoiding results, satisfactory or otherwise, any 
more than the ordinary individual can avoid hearing an insult 
or compliment if either is uttered within hearing distance. For 
the musician, his ear acts, the brain receives its testimony, and 
analysing it, informs his entity of the facts. Experts of this quality 
cannot listen wrong; and it is therefore of no use for outsiders to 
call in question their judgments. There would be just as much 
use in denying one had asked for salt to be passed at table when 
one knew one had. Consequently, and by its inherent nature, this is 
the highest form musical memory is capable of assuming, especially 
when it is applied in extenso to works like a symphony of Beethoven 
by the conductor who knows not only the harmonious whole in- 
timately, but the very orchestral parts themselves, with their 
places of entry. As a musical equipment, this analytical function- 
ing of musicianship is commandingly worth while striving for, 
since its testimony is so reliable after sufficient training in the 
detail of instrumental and vocal desiderata. Most desirable 
surprises lie in wait for the really efficient; for example, a full 
score may be read in the quiet of the study, conclusions felt and 
climaxes noted through the eyes by the brain, all just as though 
actual performance were taking place: then, when the rehearsal 
comes to be held, incorrectness or inefficient detail among the per- 
formers will be noted that much quicker and more authoritatively. 
There is also the correspondingly undesirable surprise of hearing 
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a performance with which one has nothing to do but listen, and 
finding no clear reflection of the score in the orchestra. This 
is, of course, no fault of the mind-equipment, and anyhow common 
to everything human, so the only loss is in the expert's personal 
sense of disappointment in the performance, reading the score 
as he reads it. On the other hand, under the baton of a specialist, 
there may even be beauties brought out that he has insufficiently 
sensed for himself, making his enjoyment that much keener. 
Compensation seems to be an invariable law of nature wherever 
we look, and high flight of human powers is subject to it both as 
to ecstasy and nausea. When we add to all this the different key- 
knowledge for various instruments in the brass and wood-wind 
sections, drums, etc., and the realisation of combined effect of 
bar after bar, taking a whole page instead of a small portion of 
two staves, we arrive at some slight approach to what a thoroughly 
capable conductor has to do, and is expected to do, or make way 
for another. For him, too, all this is merely technical equipment 
in its turn, as what he is at his desk for is the artistic presentation 
of the score to the public, to get which he must be in knowledgeable 
sympathy with all the players no less than with their instruments' 
capacities and peculiarities. 

The Cantabile Touch 

The predominance of the melody, as a prime necessity, means 
more than simply striking notes (keys) harder. Light and shade 
in the tone, alteration in the time, and penetration as to true 
expression, demand such differentiation in quality of touch that 
continual watchful skill is a sine qua non. Inner parts moving 
as secondary melodies, but with less importance than the melody 
itself, demand proportionate adjustment in the general scheme. 
Outer parts, in particular the bass, which not a few players get 
too soft to support properly the superstructure, need accurate 
balance; while accompanimental passages and chords running 
subordinate, need to be cared for so that they do not obtrude 
themselves at the expense of chiefer features. When grace and 
soul have been added to elegance in these main features, interpre- 
tation assumes that form which constitutes appeal, and this special- 
isation as to preparedness is what amounts to fluent cantabile. 
Performers whose tone-strength seldom varies from a stolid 
mezzo-forte are hopeless in it. Its ever-present need is abound- 
ing facility in varied quality of keystroke, passage-management 
and that intimate expression which travels with justice to the 
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composer's ideas. Certain modern songs, sometimes reduced from 
an orchestral score, give ample scope for every ounce of knowledge 
an accompanist can show in cantabile playing, and all the later 
masters in composition nowadays use its features in all depart- 
ments of an orchestra and chorus, no less than in their smaller 
pieces for instruments, and in songs. 



Portamento 

In singing, we have what is nearly a parallel under the old- 
fashioned designation "portamento." At one time this was 
almost a mystic word. People found definition astonishingly 
difficult, although any who had heard really well-taught vocal- 
ists use it, knew what to expect, and expected it. Woe to the 
pretender! The original and legitimate meaning probably had 
reference to simple purity of tone, — unaffected, that is, by any 
pronounced use of the organs of production (teeth, nose, and 
throat; possibly, very occasionally, lips too). This was equiva- 
lent to saying "well-balanced, uniform, or equal management of 
the voice." But there were those who said it meant more than 
that; and likely enough it did, too. Then it was defined as a 
medium between staccato and legato, but singers themselves 
scoffed (or coughed) at that idea. Later still, it was referred 
to as the agility of the voice in passing from a high to a low, or 
from a low to a high, note with complete vocal steadiness, security, 
and satisfaction, — something like the glissato on the keyboard; but 
this description, too, failed to meet with general acceptance. 
Anyway, skilfully used by the Italian masters, and incorporated in 
the vocal equipment of their pupils, it "came to stay." Naturally, 
as some think (and others do not), in its perfection it is less suited 
to Anglo-Saxon words, for the asserted reason that their vowel- 
sounds do not lend themselves equally well to its genre as do the 
smoother and softer words of Italian. Some people considered 
it an affectation (generally, it is to be suspected, because they 
could not acceptably catch the trick). Not a few folk to-day 
look upon the vibrato similarly; but, if it is a question of the 
wobbling- vibrato, which, like the portamento, possesses attraction 
for immature vocalists, they are not far wrong, for that question- 
able ornament has been overdone to nausea. The portamento, 
at its worst (if it ever had one), was never inimical to purity of 
tone and tune, as the badly-done vibrato only too often is. In 
modern lyrical items the abbreviation ten., found above a single 
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note, carries with it a suggestion of portamento, though originally 
signifying just "sustained." But that is precisely what its 
practice came to, coupled with some other elusive quality, of 
course: a beautifully perfect manner of sustaining purity of tone, 
correctness of tune, and absolute command of vocal movement 
throughout a passage written for its use. 



Aids to Young Composers 

Listeners love a new vein of thought in music, and look for 
charm of expression, though very possibly it would never occur 
to them to recognise that trait in themselves. But the fact 
is immediately manifest, if some performer introduces unknown 
items full of interest and fluency. They will begin to hum, 
whistle, or sing the tune — where they can get at it. All of which 
goes to show that a telling composition holds points of appeal 
in the natural ease and freshness of its musical thought. To 
compose so that these results will follow rendition is to secure ap- 
preciation and provide deep pleasure: and to achieve them is to 
deserve more than mere credit. It is an indication of that supreme 
usefulness in life which is the aim of every earnest, honest (would 
every one were honest!) artist. 



Writers as Listeners 

To the young aspirant for musical honors, then, practical 
suggestions must be ever welcome. Now, it is not always that 
the divine afflatus (the spirit for composition) is able sufficiently 
to detach itself from appreciation of its own emanations as to 
be desirably empirical. Well, there are those workers (would there 
were more of them) who put aside their items after first finishing 
them, and labor at something else having by preference a quite 
different objective, so as to escape from the groove in which they 
have been creating, returning to a close critical perusal from a 
distance of time. This is an excellent plan without doubt, as it 
places writers more in the position of listeners; for, if the interval 
be long enough and they have gone on working busily meanwhile, 
they will thus approach old work again more as they would 
that of a stranger, or nearly as much so as is possible. There are 
some surprises for them in this method, for what has beforetime 
seemed perfectly satisfactory, may seem either more or less so. 
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Beginning a Composition 

A plan in sections, providing opportunities for contrasted 
material and style, cannot be a mistake. Whatever motive is 
decided upon for any given section, it will serve no eclectic pur- 
pose to continue its use overlong. This holds true for everything 
in life, for the matter of that. Equally faulty will be its re- 
introduction in an unchanged form, as it will, upon repetition, 
surely lack its original appeal. If it is so written that no rests, 
chord-interruptions with rests on either side, or other means of 
breaking monotony feature it, a good final result cannot follow. 
Our bodies, even, quickly tire of too-long continued muscular 
movement of any one particular kind, and our ears no less tire of 
musical similarities. Last century this was not so true as it is 
to-day, for items dating back so far show scant attention to this 
point, and — have been relegated by the knowing (or feeling) 
public to those shelves that are high up, out of reach, in many a 
publisher's stockroom. Songs that acquire by peculiar means a 
sudden popularity get placed upon these shelves mainly through 
neglect of the same fact. What is in them is too flimsy, too 
apparent, to have a hold on general interest beyond the ephemeral 
stage. On the contrary, a song or piano-piece which avoids this 
pitfall, and yet contains other essential elements, is likely to have 
a long life. And, in a similar ratio to that by which composers 
of to-day have advanced upon last century's methods, so also 
have listeners unconsciously kept pace with the movement to- 
wards better style. No longer do items that satisfied our fathers 
and grandfathers, as a general thing, find acceptance on a modern 
platform. It is right they should not; for when a fact has become 
cosmopolitan in its acceptance, it emerges with no uncertain voice 
so far as the question of recall is concerned. The works of one- 
time great masters have fallen into oblivion mainly from this 
cause. Every young composer, therefore, has here a cue that will, 
if followed, of necessity give him superior chances from the very 
first day he adopts it. 

A Well- Written Piano Solo 

Here is a description, not technically analytical, of one of 
the most popular numbers of a man who laid his plans, and whose 
name is known perhaps wherever there is a piano. Grateful and 
effective to play, pleasant to listen to, and tuneful enough to 
make one mentally hang-on to bits of it long after performance 
has ceased, — how did be arrive at all this? 
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Varied Design 

Well, even to an eye that is more accustomed to the morning 
mail than to music-pages, the piece gives immediate evidence 
of varied design. No two pages look alike: no two separate 
lines look alike either. Yet, as it is performed, the piece does 
not sound so particularly chromatic anywhere; so it is deducible 
that the composer practised the art of concealing art (ars celare 
artem). He hides his moves and changes skilfully: passes from 
one species of rhythmic impulse to another in a manner that makes 
one seem to belong to the other. 

Key-Relief 

Not only that, but his key-changes are so deftly introduced 
that the ear is carried forward, of its own impetus almost, to 
receive them gratefully. His motif-devices spring naturally 
out of one another, or just as readily revert to each other; hence, 
without too great a plenitude of material. In all this we perceive 
blood-relationship, as it were, between the sections, or the sequences 
could not produce such instantaneously satisfying results. 

Genius of the Instrument 

The writer also kept clearly in mind the genius of the instru- 
ment itself. It requires not only close acquaintance with piano- 
literature to secure this outcome, but persona] skill in using 
the keyboard. There are people who talk as though they believed 
non-pianists can write well for the piano. It is questionable if 
that ever was true. Every good opus-number gives its author 
away, so to speak, in this matter, — proves he knows experimentally 
what is suitable and what not. This item we are considering was 
certainly, absolutely, not written for an organ, and could not 
presentably be either played on one or transcribed for one. There 
is in it too intimate a knowledge and use of what sounds best on the 
piano-keyboard; and that is often what sounds worst on the organ. 
The dictum of Anton Rubinstein was: "Make the piano sound 
well." He referred to the genius of the instrument: the piano 
can sound well, and — it can sound ill, unfortunately for those 
near by. 

To continue, in this piece a right use is made of the sustaining- 
pedal, and the author obtains practically orchestral effects with 
very little exertion of his pen: he knows so well what to do. 
His tenderer effects are most soothing and delightful, but he is 
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clearly acquainted with those dynamics which give point, value, 
and meaning to a solo. Then one sees, too, how familiarly and 
gracefully he goes-a-visiting through the complete realm of the 
seven octaves. But he does not use the expanded right hand in 
octaves all the time, any more than pom-pom vertical chords, 
after a single bass-note, for the left. No; he suitably varies the 
work for the two hands; in other words, gives attention to what 
low notes, for successful acoustic effects, require, as well as high 
notes. 

Moreover, he yet asks for no special technical facility, though 
painting his canvas so it is attractive to a degree. He touches 
both the mind and the heart, all the time writing from a loving 
acquaintance with the qualities and powers inherent in the instru- 
ment. He bears in mind the capacity and position of both hands, 
nowhere showing amateurishness in his call on the black keys. 
As he is writing a popular piece, musical material demanding 
depth of knowledge and advanced feeling finds no place on bis 
staves. Though it is good and sweet, full and artistic, in parts 
even dainty, as a whole it is easy to follow, for intensity of method 
nowhere outweighs charm of appeal. He does with the piano 
what voice and accompaniment together do for a song when they 
are happily balanced. 

Low Bass-notes: Erratic Ete-Use 

New masters of composition find new ways of doing things, 
and of doing them well, too. In this respect notes below the stave 
of the bass-clef have come into greater individual use and prom- 
inence. One of the great ones of the last century, for example, 
to find whether a song were worth much, covered from sight 
the accompanimental middle material, and looked at the melody 
and bass alone. If they were good, the rest was likely to be! 
He was but anticipating future custom among writers of dis- 
cernment. These fundamentals, besides constituting bases for 
vertical harmonic structure, if wisely written musically, supply 
a melody of their own. Conjointly then with the upper melody 
this low bass-melody acts as a binding-hoop to the complete 
body of the music. Consequently, it is of the utmost importance 
it should have as clear and influential a rendering as the soprano 
or highest melody receives, — the melody as oftenest regarded. 
Players who are uncertain about low notes risk upsetting this 
artistic balance, because, when they strike a wrong one, they 
not only introduce a fundamental that is foreign vertically, but 
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spoil the low-melody's fluency, as (ten chances to one) the wrong 
note is a note afterwards required, which would otherwise have 
come in freshly but now enters stale. Many listeners, not out- 
spoken and possibly not considered musical, can and do notice 
these low-pitched errors. When a bass is correctly played, in a 
proportionately forcible manner, they feel its influence also, 
powerfully. 

Added to this feature of the bass-part is another fact, — that 
occasionally it rises considerably in pitch, touching the notes 
on the treble stave. Sometimes indeed it forms a high pedal- 
point before descending to its normal regions. 

The Fair Side to Composers and Publishers 

Conformably with all this comes the fact that listeners to a 
new item may receive such an impression (if low notes are not 
played as written) as to decide not to buy and learn it. To 
this side of matters, the fair side, a duty is owed both to composers 
and publishers. It cannot be supposed that anyone devoting 
life to the strain and hand-labor of composition does so to have 
work treated cavalierly; yet many score-readers are guilty of bad 
faith to both parties. More care and (one might call it) courtesy 
amongst these sight-readers would very largely help in placing 
America and American musicians on a higher musical platform 
in the world. Even if the music sold is of the poit-boiling genre, 
it is still worth playing as written. Perhaps indeed it needs the 
most careful playing possible to bring it into the sphere of accept- 
ability! The word "bass," by the way, in old theory books is 
spelt "base," and when the new spelling came into vogue (prob- 
ably as a lazy form of writing the Italian "basso" by eliding the 
final) for a time both forms of spelling interchanged amongst 
writers. 

There is this to be said for the old spelling, — it gave the 
student a literary suggestion of the nature of the part in music 
it stood for, more so than bass does to non-singers. 

Plating from a Copy 

Whether reading at sight or playing a learnt piece, there is 
(in view of the foregoing) only one correct way to perform. That 
way is the opposite to the one most generally in use on this conti- 
nent. It is useless for pianists to aver that they play reading 
upwards, when the fruit of their efforts shows they do not, — that 
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is, when the upper melody receives so much attention and inner- 
parts get so muddled a rendering that the bass-notes are either 
missed out in places, played out of place in others, or not introduced 
at all. No reader following the structural upward-glancing 
method can do half the things commonly fault-creating in the 
opposite class, the downward-glancing folk. Not only that: it 
is absolutely necessary to acquire also the horizontal forward- 
looking method to secure correct bass-melody, just as it is to secure 
upper-melody correctness. The horizontal glance also puts a 
player in touch more immediately with inner-part work, a su- 
premely constant feature in all moderns of the best class. As 
these inner parts are melodies, too, especially in items from men 
like Tschaikowsky, they have their own points of individual 
entry, and these cannot with surety be treated except by a united 
use of the upward and horizontal methods simultaneously. In 
every case, moreover, these melodies depend on the low-bass 
as a fundamental: if it is maltreated, their own balance is upset 
and their purpose nullified. Horizontal movement and influence 
need concentrated study and the utmost care, and neglect of them 
is sure to emphasise itself in results, to the immense detriment 
of interpretative outcome. Practising accompaniments with vo- 
calists and with instrumentalists calls for attention to all these 
points, and those who follow out the methods suggested will find 
not only surety in notework, but a wonderfully increased apprecia- 
tion both of structural features in a composition and of spiritual 
values. The blessing of cultured listeners will also rest on them! 



